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One of James Russell Lowell's Essays, entitled A 
Good Word for Winter (1870), has something of interest 
for the classical scholar. Near the beginning of the 
essay, Lowell says "The love of nature in and for her- 
self, or as a mirror for the moods of the mind, is a 
modern thing". Since these words were penned, much 
has been written on this general subject. One may 
mention e. g. The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians 
towards Nature, H. R. Fairclough (a Johns Hopkins 
Dissertation, 1896); The Treatment of Nature in the 
Poetry of the Roman Republic, Katharine Allen (a 
University of Wisconsin Dissertation, published in The 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 28, 
Philological and Literary Series 1. 89-219); The Feeling 
of the Ancients for Nature, Elizabeth H. Haight, The 
Classical Weekly 3.242-247 (191 1); The Outdoor 
Life in Greek and Roman Poets, by the Countess 
Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco (Macmillan and Co., 
London, 191 1); The. Love of Nature among the 
Romans, by the well-known scientist, Sir Archibald 
Geikie (John Murray, London, 1912); The Mountains 
of Greece, W. W. Hyde (The Bulletin of the Geographi- 
cal Society of Philadelphia, 13.1-36 11915)); The 
Ancient Appreciation of Mountain Scenery, W. W. 
Hyde, The Classical Journal 1 1.70-84 (November, 

1915)- 

The statement that Petrarch had a "true antique 
horror for the grander aspects of nature" Lowell illus- 
trates by a passing reference to Petrarch's evident lack 
of satisfaction in his ascent of Mount Ventoux. This 
incident, it may be noted, Professor J. E. Sandys dis- 
cusses most interestingly in his Harvard Lectures on 
the Revival of Learning, 9-1 1 (Cambridge University 
Press, 1905). 

Says Lowell: 

Indeed, it is only within a century or so that the 
search after the picturesque has been a safe employ- 
ment. It is not so even now <i870> in Greece or 
Southern Italy. 

The point here made is all too seldom remembered 
in discussions of the attitude of the ancients towards 
the outside world. One might read with profit the brief 
account of brigandage in ancient Italy given by 
Lanciani, in his Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries, 210-212, or the account in Friedlander's 
Sittengeschichte (see the English version of the seventh 
edition, entitled Roman Life and Manners under the 
Early Roman Empire, 1.294-299). Some of the tales 



in Irving's Sketch Book will illustrate sufficiently the 
matter of brigandage in nineteenth century Italy. In 
a book entitled Two Roving English Women in Greece, 
by Isabel J. Armstrong (London, 1893). which describes 
a visit to Greece in 1892, the statement is made in the 
Preface that, when the author and her companion 
announced their intention to start off by themselves to 
Greece, "the general opinion seemed to be that we were 
going out to be murdered!" When the ladies went to 
visit the Vale of Tempe, a detail of soldiers, heavily 
armed, went with them. 
For long centuries, continues Lowell, 

Winter was literally "the inverted year" *<compare 
Horace Serm. i.i.3fi : >;for suoh entertainments as could 
be had must be got within doors. What cheerfulness 
there was in brumal verse was that of Horace's dissolve 
frigus ligna super foco large reponens. so pleasantly 
associated with the cleverest scene in Roderick Ran- 
dom. 

Most of the rest of Lowell's Essay does not directly 
concern the classicist. Toward the close, however, we 

find the following passage: 

In the Moretum of Vergil (or, if not. his, better than 
most of his) is a pretty picture of a peasant kindling his 
winter-morning fire. He rises before dawn, 
Sollicitaque manu tenebras explorat inertes 
Vestigatque focum laesus quern denique sensit. 
Parvulus exusto remanebat stipite fumus, 
Et cinis obductae celabat lumina prunae. 
Admovet his pronam submissa fronte lucernam, 
Et producit acu stupas humore carentes, 
F.xcitat et crebris languentem flatibus ignem; 
Tandem concepto tenebrae fulgore recedunt, 
Oppositaque manu lumen defendit ab aura. 

With cautious hand he gropes the sluggish dark, 
Tracking the hearth which, scorched, he feels erelong. 
In burnt-out logs a slender smoke remained, 
And raked-up ashes hid the cinders' eves; 
Stooping, to these the- lamp outstretched he nears, 
And, with a needle loosening the dry wick, 
With frequent breath excites the languid flame. 
Before the gathering glow the shades recede, 
And his bent hand the new-caught light defends. 

Ovid heightens the picture by a single touch: 

Ipse genu posito flammas exsuscitat aura. 
Kneeling, his breath calls back to life the flames 

In this essay on Winter Lowell wrote the following 
happy sentence: 



'For a discussion of this passage see The Classical Review, 
10.31-32. 
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. . . how pleasant it always is to track poets 
through the gardens of their predecessors and find out 
their likings by a flower snapped off here and there to 
garnish their own nosegays. Cowper had been reading 
Thomson, and "the inverted year" pleased his fancy 
with its suggestion of that starry wheel of the zodiac 
moving round through its spaces infinite. He could 
not help loving a handy Latinism (especially with 
elision beauty added), any more than Gray, any more 
than Wordsworth — on the sly. 

This pleasure Professor Shorey experienced as he 
worked out his striking edition of the Odes and Epodes 
of Horace, and by his notes he has helped many others 
to feel it. But why is it that the commentators so 
seldom track prose writers through their haunts and 
find out their likings? There is much of the Classics in 
Fielding's Tom Jones. Over and above every other 
pleasure I find in Thackeray is the delight of coming in 
his pages on Horace. Even when no Latin appears on 
the page and the name of Horace is not there, one who 
knows his Horace well is sure over and over again that 
Horace was in Thackeray's mind. Certain tags like 
mutato nomine de te fabula narralur recur several times. 
The in vino Veritas idea, seen e. g. in Horace Odes 3.21 
and Epp. 1.5, Thackeray has more than once. In The 
Newcomes, James Binney declares that the only result 
of Clive's study of Latin for five years is that he can 
quote Horace respectably for the rest of his life. No 
small achievement, surely. The University men in 
Thackeray often quote Horace; no one not a Univer- 
sity man quotes him (I think). Into this phase of 
Horace's influence on English literature, a phase to 
which Professor Shorey gave little or no attention, I 
hope to go at length at another time. At present I 
prefer to set before the readers of The Classical 
Weekly the passage which Lowell described as "the 
cleverest scene in Roderick Random". It occurs in 
Chapter X. Roderick and his friend Strap, on one 
occasion, entered a small village in the twilight. 

We inquired for a public house, and were directed to 
one of a sorry appearance. At our entrance, the land- 
lord, who seemed to be a venerable old man, with long 
grey hair, rose from a table placed by a large fire in a 
very neat paved kitchen, and, with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, accosted us in these words: "Salvete, pueri, 
ingredimini" '. I was not a little pleased to hear our 
host speak Latin, because I was in hope of recommend- 
ing myself to him by my knowledge in that language; 
I therefore answered without hesitation, — "Dissolve 
frigus, ligna super foco large reponens". I had no 
sooner pronounced these words, than the old gentleman, 
running toward me, shook me by the hand, crying, 
"bilimidilectissime! undevenis? asuperis,nifallor!" 
In short, finding we were both read in the classics, he 
did not know how to testify his regard enough; but 
ordered his daughter, a jolly rosy-cheeked damsel, who 
was his sole domestic, to bring us a bottle of his quad- 
rimum, repeating from Horace at the same time, 
"Deprome quadrimum Sabina, O Thaliarche, merum, 
diota". This quadrimum was excellent ale of his own 
brewing, of which he told us he had always an amphora 
four years old for the use of himself and friends. , In 
the course of our conversation, which was interlarded 
with scraps of Latin, we understood that this facetious 
person was a schoolmaster, whose income being small, 



he was fain to keep a glass of good liquor for the 
entertainment of passengers, by which he made shift 
to make the two ends of the year meet. "I am this 
day", said he, "the happiest old fellow in his Majesty's 
dominions. My wife, rest her soul, is in heaven. My 
daughter is to be married next week; but the two chief 
pleasures of my life are these (pointing to the bottle 
and a large edition of Horace that lay on the table). 
I am old, 'tis true, — what then? the more reason I 
should enjoy the small share of life that remains, as 
my friend Flaccus advises: "Tu ne quaesieris (scire 
nefas) quern mihi, quern tibi finem dii dederint.. Carpe 
diem, quam minimum credula poster 0" .... In 
the meantime he ordered his daughter to lay a fowl 
on the fire for supper, for he was resolved this night 
to regale his friends — permittens divis caetera .... 
— getting up betimes, we breakfasted with our host 
and his daughter on hasty-pudding and ale, and desired 
to know what we had to pay. "Biddy will let you 
know, gentlemen", said he, "for I never mind these 
matters. Money matters are beneath the concern of 
one who lives upon the Horatian plan. Crescentem 
sequitur cura pecuniam". Meanwhile, Biddy having 
consulted a slate that hung in the corner, told us, 
our reckoning came to 8s. yd. "Eight shillings and 
seven pence!" cried Strap; "'tis impossible — you must 
be mistaken, young woman". "Reckon again, child", 
says her father, very deliberately; "perhaps you have 
miscounted". "No, indeed, father", she replied, "I 
know my business better". . . . As he had not the 
appearance of a common publican, and had raised a 
sort of veneration in me by his demeanour the preceding 
night, it was not in my power to upbraid him as he 
deserved; therefore I contented myself with saying, 
I was sure he did not learn to be an extortioner from 
Horace. He answered, I was but a young man, and 
did not know the world, or I would not tax him with 
extortion, whose only aim was to live "contentus parvo, 
and keep off importuna pauperies" . My fellow- 
traveller could not so easily put up with this imposition; 
but he swore he should take one-third of the money, or 
go without. While we were engaged in this dispute, I 
perceived the daughter go out, and conjecturing the 
occasion, immediately paid the exorbitant demand, 
which was no sooner done, than Biddy returned with 
two stout fellows, who came in on pretence of taking 
their morning draught; but in reality to frighten us 
into compliance. Just as we departed, Strap, who was 
half distracted on account of this piece of expense, went 
up to the schoolmaster, and, grinning in his face, pro- 
nounced with great emphasis, "Semper avarus eget". 
To which the pedant replied, with a malicious smile, 
"Animum rege, qui, nisi paret, imperat". 

C. K. 

LATIN IN ITS RIGHTFUL PLACE 1 

My paper will not consider, in its broadest interpreta- 
tion, the topic Latin in its Rightful Place, nor can it deal 
more than incidentally with its place in a High School. 
I should then have to discuss ideals merely — and, 
however helpful such discussions are, perhaps we have 
enough of them — , or, if the subject-matter were more 
concrete, I should have to speak of something of which 
I know nothing. Now I do know the place of Latin in 
the William Penn High School for Girls, of Philadelphia. 
Consequently to that I shall refer in this paper. 



■This paper was read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of The Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic States, at Swarthmore College, 
May 8, 1915- 



